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Members of Congress and President Bush 
have put forth proposals that would establish 
school voucher programs in the District of 
Columbia. Those programs would allow pupils 
to use vouchers to attend the parochial or private 
school of their parents' choice. Could private 
schools increase the range of academic options in 
the nation's capital by educating students cur- 
rently attending District of Columbia public 
schools? 

An analysis of the private and parochial 
schools in the metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
area reveals the following: 

• Private schools in Washington and sur- 
rounding areas charge less on average than 



the D.C. public school system spends per 
pupil. 

• The D.C. public school system, which has 
suffered from overspending and budget 
deficits in the last few years, could find its 
enrollment reduced by almost 10 percent 
as a result of a voucher program. 

• Private schools in Washington could 
immediately accommodate about 2,925 
students now attending public or charter 
schools. Allowing all independent and 
parochial schools in the Washington metro 
area to participate in a school choice pro- 
gram could add almost 3,500 more spaces, 
since there are more than 6,000 seats avail- 
able in local, nonpublic schools. 



Casey J. Lartigue Jr. is an education policy analyst at the Cato Institute . 
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Introduction 

Despite the presence of “free” public schools, 
many parents across the country make financial 
sacrifices to enroll their children in independent 
and religiously affiliated schools. According to 
the National Center for Education Statistics, 
about 11 percent of children attend private 
schools. In fall 200 1 an estimated 47 million stu- 
dents were enrolled in 92,000 public schools; 
and 5.9 million students were enrolled in 27,200 
private schools. 1 There are many reasons for 
families to choose private schools, and dissatis- 
faction with the quality of education in the pub- 
lic schools is certainly one of them. 

Such dissatisfaction is particularly acute in 
the nation's capital, where public education is 
in crisis. Children in the District of Columbia 
public schools have been underachieving 
according to just about every educational 
achievement measure. 



In 2002 D.C. public school students aver- 
aged a total score of 796 out of 1600 on the 
Scholastic Assessment Test. In comparison, as 
Table 1 indicates, the national average was 
1020 and D.C. private school students aver- 
aged about 1200 on the SAT (1188 for reli- 
giously affiliated schools, 1210 for indepen- 
dent schools). Table 2 shows that the D.C. 
public school average was 224 points below 
the national average of 1020 on the SAT and 
about 400 points below the average of D.C.'s 
private school students. Instead of narrowing, 
the gap between the national average and 
D.C. public schools has increased from 203 to 
224 points since 1998. 2 The gap has also 
widened between D.C.'s public and private 
schools. 

On the Stanford 9 achievement test in 
2002, 24 percent of D.C. students read and 
36 percent performed math at the “Below 
Basic” level, demonstrating little or no mas- 
tery of fundamental knowledge and skills 



Table 1 

SAT Scores for Public, Independent, and Religious Schools in Washington, D.C., 
1998-2002 



School 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Public 


811 


813 


822 


798 


796 


Independent 


1183 


1194 


1184 


1187 


1210 


Religious 


1170 


1177 


1200 


1200 


1188 


U.S. average 


1017 


1016 


1019 


1020 


1020 


Source: Paul L. Vance, "A Five-Year Statistical Glance at D.C. Public Schools: School Years 1996-97 through 
2000-01," February 2002. Copies of this report can be obtained from the D.C. Board of Education. 


Table 2 


The SAT Gap, 


in Total 


Points, between 


the D.C. 


Public Schools and 


the National 


Average, Scores for D.C. Religious Schools, and Scores for D.C. Independent Schools, 
1998-2002 


School 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Independent 


372 


381 


362 


389 


414 


Religious 


359 


364 


378 


402 


392 


U.S. average 


206 


203 


197 


222 


224 



Source: Paul L. Vance, "A Five-Year Statistical Glance at D.C. Public Schools: School Years 1996-97 through 
2000-01,” February 2002. Copies of this report can be obtained from the D.C. Board of Education. 
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Table 3 

NAEP 2002 Trial Urban District Assessment, Reading 





Percentage at or above Basic 


Percentage at or above Proficient 


National (public) 


62 


4th Graders 


30 


Central city (public) 


51 




21 


Atlanta 


35 




12 


Chicago 


34 




11 


Houston 


48 




18 


Los Angeles 


33 




11 


New York City 


47 




19 


District of Columbia 


31 




10 


National (public) 


74 


8th Graders 


31 


Central city (public) 


64 




23 


Atlanta 


42 




8 


Chicago 


62 




15 


District of Columbia 


48 




10 


Houston 


59 




17 


Los Angeles 


44 




10 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 2002 Trial Urban District Reading Assessment. 

Note: According to NCES, data are not reported for New York at the eighth grade due to a low response rate. 



appropriate to their grade level. More than 70 
percent of 10th and 11th graders performed 
math at the “Below Basic” level. On the 
National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress, D.C. students scored well below the 
national average, with more than 85 percent 
of students scoring at the “Basic” or “Below 
Basic” level. 3 Also, according to the State 
Education Agency, 37 percent of District res- 
idents read at or below the 3rd-grade level. 4 

In a more targeted comparison, data from 
six urban school districts (the District of 
Columbia, Atlanta, Chicago, Houston, Los 
Angeles, and New York) were compiled for 
the NAEP 2002 Trial Urban District Assess- 
ment in reading and writing at grades 4 and 
8 s (Tables 3 and 4). All of the urban districts 
performed below the national average, with 
D.C. scoring at the bottom in most cate- 
gories. 6 

Dissatisfaction with the District of 
Columbia's public schools has led many par- 
ents to take their children out of those 
schools. About 30 percent of children attend- 



ing schools in the District of Columbia go to 
schools outside the traditional public school 
system. An estimated 11,000 residents attend 
charter schools. 7 About 18,000 students 
(about half of whom are D.C. residents) attend 
religiously affiliated and independent schools 
in the District. 

In response to the public schools' troubles, 
some observers have proposed that D.C. intro- 
duce a school choice program. The mayor and 
the president of the D.C. Board of Education 
cited the failure of the D.C. public school sys- 
tem as a reason for ending their opposition to 
vouchers. 8 The president and members of 
Congress have proposed school choice plans 
that would allow families to use federal educa- 
tion dollars to buy education services from 
private providers, further increasing educa- 
tional options. Because private schools charge 
less on average than public schools spend and 
often subsidize tuition for low-income stu- 
dents, taxpayers in the District would realize 
savings, and students would have more educa- 
tional opportunities. 9 
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Table 4 

NAEP 2002 Trial Urban District Assessment, Writing 





Percentage at or above Basic 


Percentage at or above Proficient 


National (public) 


85 


4th Graders 


27 


Central city (public) 


81 




21 


Atlanta 


77 




13 


Chicago 


76 




12 


District of Columbia 


73 




11 


Houston 


81 




23 


Los Angeles 


77 




16 


New York City 


85 




27 


National (public) 


84 


8th Graders 


30 


Central city (public) 


77 




22 


Atlanta 


68 




10 


Chicago 


72 




16 


District of Columbia 


66 




10 


Houston 


74 




19 


Los Angeles 


64 




11 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 2002 Trial Urban District Writing Assessment. 

Note: According to NCES, data are not reported for New York at the eighth grade due to a low response rate. 



Capacity of Private Schools 
in the Washington, D.C., 
Area 

There are more than 80 private elementary 
and secondary schools in Washington, D.C., 
according to the U.S. Department of Education 
and a Cato Institute survey. 10 Overall, the 
Independent School Guide lists 475 private ele- 
mentary, secondary, and nursery schools in the 
greater Washington metro area. 11 The Cato 
Institute contacted 70 private schools. 

Surveys conducted in recent years suggest that 
private and parochial schools could play a signif- 
icant role in offering more choices for children in 
the nation’s capital. In 1997 a Washington 
Scholarship Fund survey found 4,000 available 
seats in the Washington metro area, half of which 
were in the District 12 The superintendent of 
Washington Archdiocese schools in 1998 testi- 
fied that Catholic schools “are eager to serve more 
of the District’s children.” He estimated that up 
to 2,000 additional students could be accommo- 



dated in area Catholic schools. 13 Surveys con- 
ducted during the last year indicate that local pri- 
vate schools could accommodate about 2,000 
children. Archdiocese officials estimated that 
1,200 children could be accommodated immedi- 
ately. 14 A survey of private schools in the 
Washington metro area by the Washington 
Scholarship Fund found at least 4,000 available 
spaces, with almost 1,800 in the District The 
Washington Scholarship Fund asked schools 
about their class sizes and current enrollment to 
calculate the number of available seats. 15 A Cato 
Institute survey conducted in June of this year 
asked private schools how many more students 
they believed they could accept Seventy private 
schools in the District reported that they could 
make space for another 2,500 students, an aver- 
age of 35 available seats per schooL Extrapolating 
that average to the remaining 15 schools, there 
could be 2$25 seats available in D.C. private 
schools. 16 The same Cato Institute survey found 
that about 75 private schools in Virginia (703 area 
code) and Maryland (301 area code) could 
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accommodate an additional 3,407 students (see 
Table 5). There are at least 25 private schools with- 
in a 10-mile radius of Washington. Filling those 
seats could reduce D.C.’s public school enroll- 
ment by almost 10 percent. 17 

And of course, the introduction of vouch- 
ers to the District could stimulate an expan- 
sion of private school capacity that would 
rival the growth in the number of charter 
schools within the city. In 1995 charter 
schools were virtually nonexistent in the 
nation’s capital. Today the District has about 
40 charter schools serving more than 11,000 
students. A voucher program may start small, 
but within a decade it could serve as many 



students as charter schools now do. It could 
also change the makeup of private schools. 
Parochial schools currently dominate because 
subsidies from religious institutions keep 
their costs low. The number of nonparochial 
schools may increase with vouchers making 
more schools affordable for families. 

Cost of Schools in the 
Nation’s Capital 

There is little agreement about the cost of 
public education in the nation’s capital (see 
Table 6). Estimates range from $8,536 per 



Table 5 

How Many Students Could Be Accommodated in Private Schools in the D.C. Metro 
Area? 



Private school spaces currently available in D.C. 2,925 

Private schools spaces currently available in MD, VA 3,407 

Total available spaces in the D.C. metro area 6,332 



Source: Cato Institute survey, June 2003. 



Table 6 

What Is the Cost of Public Education in the Nation’s Capital? It Depends on Who Does 
the Counting 



Source 


Per Pupil Cost 


U.S. Census Bureau 


$15,122 (all costs included) 11 


U.S. Census Bureau 


$10,852 (operating fund) a 


National Education Association 


$13,525 b 


U.S. Department of Education 


$ 1 1 ,009 c 


D.C. Public Schools, Superintendent’s Office 


$10,477 d 


Parents United for DC Public Schools 


$10,031 (including federal grants) 6 


Parents United for DC Public Schools 


$8,536 (local funds only) 6 



a From: U.S. Census Bureau, Public Education Finances 2001 , March 2003, Table 11. 

b From National Education Association, Rankings & Estimates: Rankings of the States 2002 and Estimates of School 
Statistics 2003 , May 2003, Table H-l 1. 

c From Lena M. McDowell and Frank Johnson, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics: School Year 2001-02 , April 2002, Table 7. http://nces.ed.gov/pubs 
2002/20023 11. pdf. 

d From Paul L. Vance, “A Five-Year Statistical Glance at D.C. Public Schools: School Years 1996-97 through 2000-01,” 
February 2002, Copies of this report can be obtained from the D.C. Board of Education. 

e From Parents United for the D.C. Public Schools, "D.C. Public School Funding: Myth & Reality," February 2003, p. 1 1. 
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student to $15,122, depending on who does 
the counting and what is counted. 

In comparison, the Cato Institute's analy- 
ses reveal that private schools in the nation's 
capital cost much less than public schools in 
the area 18 (see Table 7). The average cost of pri- 
vate elementary schools in the District is 
$4,500, the average secondary school cost 
$16,075. More than half of private elementary 
and secondary schools in the District cost less 
than $7,500 per year. Almost 70 percent (69.4 
percent) of private elementary schools and 
18.2 percent of private high schools in the 
District cost less than $7,500 per year. 

Private schools in northern Virginia and 
southern Maryland are somewhat more 
affordable than those within the borders of 
the District of Columbia. Eighty-eight percent 
of private elementary schools and 60 percent 
of private secondary schools in the area charge 
less than $7,500 annually. The median private 
elementary school tuition in those areas is 
$4,288 annually, and for private secondary 
schools the cost is $6,920, almost $10,000 less 
than private high schools in D.C. Allowing 
D.C. residents to use vouchers to transfer to 
cheaper schools in northern Virginia and 
southern Maryland would result in increased 
choices for D.C. school children and greater 
savings for D.C. taxpayers. 

Private schools already heavily subsidize 
the tuition of low-income students. About 25 
percent of Washington Archdiocese schools 
have tuition rates that cover only 50 to 70 
percent of the real cost of educating a child. 19 
According to a 1998 study by the U.S. 
Department of Education, tuition revenues 
provide 82 percent of total operating funds 



at most U.S. parochial schools. 20 If vouchers 
paid the full cost for students to attend 
parochial schools, such schools would be 
able to expand their facilities and even build 
new schools. 

D.C. Public Schools 
Under Capacity 

According to C. Vanessa Spinner, acting 
director of the D.C. State Education Agency, 
the District's public school system is barely 
operating at half capacity. The system can 
accommodate 120,000 students. There are 
about 66,000 students currently in the sys- 
tem. 21 Numerous underutilized facilities are 
being kept open, even when they are not eco- 
nomically feasible. Superintendent Paul L. 
Vance said at a December 2002 news confer- 
ence that the public school system had 
14,000 open work orders and needed money 
to pay for repairs. 22 The D.C. public school 
system needs to consider closing its most 
decrepit schools rather than continuing to 
spend money on repairs to schools operating 
under capacity. 

With almost 150 public schools in a sys- 
tem that has been losing students, the D.C. 
public school system could merge several 
schools to save taxpayer money. In October 
2002 Mayor Anthony A. Williams suggested 
establishing a commission to determine 
whether some schools and other city build- 
ings should be closed because of underuse. 23 
Sixty school buildings have been declared 
surplus within the last few years, yet the 
District is building more schools. 24 Instead of 



Table 7 

Cost of Private Schools in the D.C. Metro area 



Area 


Type of School 


Median per Pupil Cost 


District of Columbia 


Private elementary 


$4,500 


District of Columbia 


Private secondary 


$16,075 


Maryland and Virginia 


Private elementary 


$4,288 


Maryland and Virginia 


Private secondary 


$6,920 



Source: Cato Institute survey, 2003. 
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closing or merging schools operating at half 
capacity and cutting back on operating costs, 
city leaders have sought to renovate every 
school, at a total cost of $2 billion over the 
next 10 to 15 years. 25 The city and the school 
system should close schools with the fewest 
students and most in need of renovation. 

Charter schools in the District, which 
must currently acquire their own facilities, 
could use buildings currently underutilized 
by the public school system. Other facilities 
could be given to or auctioned off to private 
entrepreneurs who agreed to operate them as 
schools. Because of the political sensitivities 
that come with closing schools, army bases, 
or fire stations, an independent group 
should determine which schools should be 
closed. 

Instead of spending billions of taxpayer 
dollars to renovate underutilized schools, the 
District could stimulate the expansion of a 
private school market with vouchers. Maine 
and Vermont have financed education for 
students attending private schools for 
decades. About 35 percent of all students 
enrolled in Maine's private schools are pub- 
licly funded. Towns receive full or partial 
reimbursement from the state of Maine for 
the part of the tuition they pay for each 
child. 26 Since 1869 Vermont has operated a 
voucher program, which pays tuition for stu- 
dents to attend public and private schools. 27 

With political and educational leaders in 
the District of Columbia reversing their oppo- 
sition to vouchers, residents of the city will 
finally have the opportunity to increase the 
number of educational choices available to 
children. In testimony before Congress in late 
June, Mayor Williams did not rule out the pos- 
sibility that the voucher program could even- 
tually be expanded to include Virginia and 
Maryland. 28 

Conclusion 

The problems with public schools in the 
District of Columbia have been documented 
in numerous studies. The city government, 



taxpayers, and families in the D.C. area 
would benefit if D.C. children were allowed 
to spend the education dollars allocated for 
them on private schools. The city would ben- 
efit from resources now wasted by schools 
operating at half capacity. Taxpayers would 
benefit because children would be educated 
at lower-cost private schools in the area. Low- 
income families would benefit from being 
able to choose among a range of public, pri- 
vate, and charter schools to serve their needs. 
Most of all, children in the District would 
benefit from competition created by public, 
private, and charter schools vying for their 
tuition dollars. 
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